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lESTElCT 

One of a series of sixteen knowledge transformation 
papers, this paper examines the concept of the least restrictive 
alternative for handicapped students as it applies to vocational 
education and provides rtpresentat ive models of service delivery 
systems. Firsts the origin of the least restrictive environment 
concept is traced^ incluaing the philosophy behind it, the role of 
the courts and legislation^ and the influences of research and of 
the search for racial eguality- Next, voca tional programs and 
lateriali are summarized that have attempted to provide least 
restrictive alternatives for the handicapped* included are 
descri pticns of the current research literature; text hooks and 
handtooks; professional development programs; workshops; the role of 
the paraprofessional; c©mpetency*based programs; models for delivery 
of services; technigues for teaching the trainable mentally retarded; 
work experience programs; two projects, one in Minnesota and one in 
Wisconsin; barriers to the successful coipletion ef vocational 
programs by the handi^capped ; and the right of the handicapped to 
employments Based on the author's experience, three areas are 
identified as basic to developing least restrictive vocational 
servicesi (1) preservice and inservlce training; (2) development of a 
prescription foundation; and (3) teacher preparation for work with 
handicapped students. Beccmmendatlons are offered in the areas of 
planning, staff development, curriculum, and instructional materials^ 
An exteniiive list of references is provided at the end. (ELG) 
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FOREWORD 



The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P,L, 94-142) has as its under- 
lying assuroption the fact that all students can learn and that the state is 
responsible for the education of all children. The legislation specifies 
uniform standards for providing handicapped students with e^ual educational 
opportunities in the least restrictive educational alternative commensurate 
with their needs. This paper examines the concept of the least restrictive 
alternative as it applies to vocational education and provides reprf sentative 
models of service delivery for the least restrictive alternative within the 
vocational education system. 

»*Lea3t Restrictive Alternative for Handicapped Students" is one of a series 
of 16 papers produced during the first year of the National Center's knowledge 
transformation program. The 16 papers are concentrated in the four theme 
areas emphasized under the National Center contract: special needs sub- 
populations, sex fairness, planning, and evaluation in vocational education. 
The review and synthesis of research in each topic area is intended to 
communicate knowledge and suggest applications. Papers should be of interest 
to ail vocational ^educators, Including administrators, researchers ji federal, 
agency personnel, and the Nationar Center staff. ^ 

The profession Is indebted to Dr. Lloyd Tindall and John J. Gugerty for 
their scholarship in preparing the paper. Recognition is also due Dr, David 
C. Gardner, Boston University, Dr. L. Allen Phelps, University of Illinois, 
and Dr. torella McKinney, the National Center for Research in Vocatianal 
Education, for their critical review of the manuscript. Dr. Carol P. Kowle, 
research specialist, supervised the publication of the series* Ms. Jo-Ann 
Cherry coordinated editing and production. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The least restrictive iilternative appron- to the vocational education of 
people with handicaps is in one sonse the revival of a concept as old as 
vocational education itself: the provision of vocational training designed 
to meet the needs of the individual student. Tr another sense, the least 
restrictive alternativQ concept is a major depar^nire from tradition, hecausti 
it embraces a philosophy which states that we all are entitled to reali;itic 
opportunities to obtain skills needed to achieve dignified employiine-^ which 
leads to an increased sense of self-worth, economic indepcindenco, ^nd social 
esteem. That philosophy also states that we ure entitltrt to bo ^.ducated with 
our fellow humans unless bompelling factors mitigate agaiii . it. The least 
restrictive alternative concept requires the adaptation or methodology to 
educational stren^'ths and weaknesses, careful plaTO^ng, thorough organization, 
and willingness to in^mo that it becomes oQerat^unaii 

In this paper, :he origin as well as the current status of this concept are 
reviewed. In j. i^ '^ion] vocationat programs which have attempted to provide 
least-^i^estriCLivt a) te^ iUt^ ves for handicapped students are summarized. 
Rapresentative mcdel^ of sorvic- dtlivery, including a model for conducting 
preservice and ins^^rvice ^ v-ining fov staff, ai also present \ Recommenda- 
tions are ffiddo oi^r ^ to translat-^ the concept into uppropi ^e ways to 
provide vocatSun.;! ed.crtion to peop-*.^ who are handicapped. 



ORIGIN 



For many years, the goal of the public school system was to provide the 
intellectual skills and cultural awareness necessary for adult functioning 
in American society, Vucational educators held that training for skills lead- 
ing to employment or to further vocatioral education should be made available 
to all whu could profit from it. However, in practice, most students were 
allowed only two alternatives: meet the standard requirements or fail and 
drop out. For many handicapped students even these alternatives were not 
available. For them the choice was either to accept the special prcjrams 
established for **thom" or receive no edu ation. Physical barriers, prejudice, 
and screening procedures for many educational programs prevented most handi-' 
capped people from even ^enrolling in educational and trnining programs that 
were becoming more important in the competition for employment. They had no 
least restrictive alternative. 



Philosophical Roots 

In recent years, he* jvor, educational opportunities for handicapped people 
have multiplied. T)c philosophical roots of these opportunities are embedded 
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in the principre of normalisation, and the principlcH of oqual opportunity 
ond due process oxpressed in the United Stated Constitution. 

The normalization principle, originally developed in 1959 by the head of the 
Danish Mental Retardation Service, has been broadened anti systomatizod by 
Nirje (1969) and Wolfcnsberger (1972), As it is currently formulated , the 
nnrmalization principle is applicable to any type of human service work, 
service provider, and service user. It Is most effective when applied to 
services needed and used by people whom the general society devalues, 
Wolfensberger (1976) states that there is no universal agreement on the 
definition of normalization, but offers two definitions which to him convey 
the same message: (1) **the implementation of normalization" means the use 
of culturally normative means to offer people life conditions at least as 
good as those of average citizens and to enhance or support their behavior, 
appearances,* experiences, status, or reputation; or (2) normalization is the 
utilization of means which are as culturally normative as possible to 
establish, enable, or support culturally normative behaviors, appearances, 
experiences, and interpretations. 

Since a person becomes "deviant" by being different from others in dimensions 
of identity viewed as significant and negatively valued by others fWo] fens- 
berger, 1976), an attempt to initiate the normalization process can stress: 
(1) changing the perceptions and values of the perceiver, and (2) minimizing 
the differences that activate the percclvcr's devaluation and labeling 
behavior* Administrators and practitioners who support and practice individ- 
ualized planning and programniing in vocational education are in the best 
position to implement a^ philosophy of normalization for persons with disabili- 
ties. Such individualization would insure that each disabled student would be 
placed in an educational sotting that was the least restrictive possible to 
meet his or her vocational training needs. 



The Role: of the Courts 

The princi-les of equal opportunity and due process expressed in the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments to th United States Constitution and affirmed by 
Brown v. Board of tiducation C19M) have also reinforced the philosophical 
foundation upon whrcV efforts to|improve the quality of educational services 
to handicapped students wore buift. For many years, the least restrictive 
alternative did not exist a^^ an op. ion in the design and implementation of 
educational programs for people with handicaps. These constitutional 
principles have become fully operational for handicapped individuals only at 
the insistence of concerned parent groups, advocacy agencies and professionals, 

A significant step in this process occurred when the Pennsylvania Association 
for Retarded Children (PARC) sued the state of Pennsylvania because members 
felt that retarded porsons were being served poorly by educational institutions 
in the state. In 1972 Pennsylvania, with several other states, had laws which 
exempted pupils judged to be unable to profit substantially from further edu- 
cation from compulsory schoul attendance* Settling the case in favor of 
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PAUC, thg court u'stahliHhed tho principlu that handiuappcU pcoplo were 
entitled under the United States Constitution to equal aducational opportuni- 
ties. This ruling provided a basis For the nrguniont that all people are 
educahle in sc le way and established the pinnciple that an opportunity for a 
due process hearing must be made available before students can be denied 
admission to a public school program or have thjir educational status 
changed. The concept of '*least restrictive alternative'* an an educational 
strategy was introduced in this decision. A second court decisionj which 
followed shortly after the PARC gettlemont, was reached in the case of Mills 
V. Board of liducatiun for the District of Columbia . The Mills suit was 
brought by reprcuontat ives of 43 handicapped children who charged that the 
clty'deniod them free public education in violation of their fourteenth 
amendment equal protection rights. This case provided the first^ legal 
precedent for the principle set forth in the PARC case; nhmely, \;hat handr- 
capped students were entitled to an equal educational opportunity. The court ^ 
also held that^ in situations where a school system faced a funding shortage^ 
retrenchment had to be made evenly across all programs, not just those which 
served handicapped students. The PARC and Mills cases and other, like LeBanks 
V. Spears (Louisiana), were also important in developing the concept that 
haiicfTcapped students and their parents were entitled to an opportunity to 
dispute placeriient decisions made by school officials. With minimum procedural 
protection, a fair determination of appropriate placement in the least restric- 
tive onvironmcnt necessary to educate students with special needs has been 
assured fSiedor, 1976). .. ^ \ 

The Role of Legislation 

In 1975, the federal Lducation for All Handi capped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) 
established uniform standards for providing handicapped students 3-21 years 
of age with equal educational opportunities in the ''least restrictive educa- 
tional alternative" commensurate with their needs. However, the government 
did not issue the regulations which implemented this legislation until 
August 23, 1977. The underlying assumption of this complex and far reaching 
law is that all students can learn, and the state is responsible for the 
education of all t^hildren. Among the major provisions of the law are the 
following: 

1. A free public education will be made available to all 
handicapped children between the ages of 3 and IS by 
September, 1978, and all those between 3 and 21 by 
Sej)tember of 1980, Coverage of children in the 3-5 and 
18-21 ranges will not be required in states whose school 
attendance laws do not include these ago groups. 

2. For each handicapped student there will be an "individual- 
ized educational program" - a written statement jointly 
developed by a qualified school official, by the student *s 
teacher and parents or guardian, and, if possible, by the 
student. This written statement will include an analysis 
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of the childU prasent achievement levol , a listing of both 
short-rang© and annual goals, an identification of specific 
services that will be provided toward meeting those goals 
an Indication of the extent to which the child will be able 
to participate in regular school programs, a notation of 
when these services will be provided and how long they will 
last^ and a schedule for checking on the progresH being 
achieved under the plan and for making any necessary rGVisions. 
Those Individualised educational programs must be reviewed 
at least annually* 

3. liandicapped and nonhandi capped students will be educated 
together to the maximum extent appropriate, and the former 
will be placed In special classes or separate schools '*only 
when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 
education in regular classes, even if it includes supple- 
mentary aids and ser vices, cannot be achieved satisfactorily," 

J 4. Tests and other evaluation material used in placing handL- 
capped students will be prepared and administered in such 
a way as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory, 
and they will be presented in the student's native language. 

5, There will be an extensive and continuing effort to locate 
and identify youngsters who have handicaps, to evaluate 
their educational needs, and to determine whether those needs 
are being met* 

,6. Priority will bo given first to those handicapped children 
who are not receiving an education^ and second to the most 
severely handicapped within each disability area who are 
receiving an inadequate education* 

7. In school placement procedures and other decisions concerning 
a handicapped child's schooling/ there will be prior consulta- 
tion with the child's parents or guardian* 

8, The states and localities will undertake comprehensive per- 
sonnel development programs, including inservico training ' 
for regular as well as special education teachers and support 
personnel, and procedures will be launched for acquiring 

and disseminating information about promising educational 
practices and materials coming out of research and develop- 
ment efforts. ("Education for All Handicapped Children Act" 
1977.. p. 42497) 

Of particular interest are the definitions of special education and vocational 
education in the P.L. 94-142 regulations: "Special education" means "specially 
designed Instruction," at no cost to uhe parent* to meet the nnique needs of 
a handicapped child, including classroom iristruction. In the context of 
P,L* 94-142, "special education" also includes "vocational education" if it 
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consists of spuuially ilcsiunad uist ruct ion , at no cost to tiic paronts, to 
meet tilt! unique noeds of a liandlcappod child. "Vocational education" means 
organised odccational prourams wliich arc directly related to tlie preparation 
of individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional preparation 
for a career requlrlm; other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. This 
definition helps relate P. I. 9.4-1.12 to Die Vocational liducation Act of li)63 
(P.'L. 88-120) as amended by the liducation Amendinonts of 1076 (P.!,. 94-482). 
Under chat act "vocationul iducatlon" includes iiulustr'uil arts njid' consumer 
and homcmaklnK education profirums, The dcfi ni tvon of "special cducr.tion" 
is particularly important under those regulations, since students are not 
handicapped unless they need special education, 'i'he definition of "related 
services" also depenils ou this tlefinifion since a "related service" must bo 
necessary for a student to benefit froiii special education. Tlierefore, if 
students do not need special education, there can be no "related services" 
and the students, because they are not "handicapped," rire not covered under 
the act, 

Neither the law Itself nor the regulat ions for Implementation provide an 
operational def in it ion. of "least restrictive alternative." Those documents 
do provide a doscription of clemonts which must be prosont and processes 
which must occur if a. state education agency is to be in compliance with the 
1 aw . 

According to the regulations for P.I.. 94-142: 

liach (local) public agency shall insure: (1) tli.at to the maxi- 
mum extent appropriate hundicappod children, including children 
in public or private institutions or otKer care facilities, are 
educated with children who are not handicapped, and (2) that 
special classes, separate scliool ing or other removal of handi- 
capped children from the regular educational environment occurs 
only when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 
education in regular classes with the use of suppl cmcntary aids 
and services cannot be achieved sat i sfactn -i ly. ("liducation for 
All Handicapped Children Act," 1977, p. 42497) 

Public Law i)4-142 represents a major attempt to change the values of educators 
The regulations for implementation of P.L. 94=142 support educational values 
which omphasiEe the adjustment of the educational environment to suit the 
learning needs of individual students. These needs arc detcrmlnrd by steps 
which provide the student with "equal opportunity" for educational success. 
Throufh an assessment and planning pvocodure students can now participate m 
the decision-making sequence and the. formulation of an educational plan. 
This attempted change in the underlying values of many educators has implica- 
tiuns in the areas of policy formulation, curriculum plnnmng, teacher train- 
ing, resource allocation, and program uccoLnitabi 1 i ty . 

The commitment of this legislation to carrying out this major change 
profp.sional values Is lurther evidenced in the P.!,. 94-142 regulations which 
mandate that each local education ag.ncy must make available a continuum 
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of alt©rnati,vo placemonts and supplemontary sorviccs in conjunction with 
regular class placenionts for their handicapped students. In other words, 
©ach educatioft agency must make, sure that students have '4east restrictive 
educational alternatives*' available to them, ^ 

Other legislation Which has had Implications for vocationnl education is 
Section S04 of the Rehabilitation Act of, 1973, as amended In P.L. 95-112 
and P*L. 93-516, Sectiai^ 504 states thiit: 

No otherwise qualified handicapped individual (as defined by 

this Act) shall solely by reason of his handicaps be excluded 

from the participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 

subjected to discrimination under any program or activity ., 

receiving federal financial assistance, (Title V) 

This is essentially the civil rights act for handicapped persons. Its impl 
cations for education, employment i and provision of human services are 
far-reaching t The federal government issued regulations implementing this 
section of the law in 1977, and then only in response to pressure from 
brganizations representing the handicappdd individuals , These regulations 
include the following requirements: ■ 

1. That employers, as recipients of federal financial assist- 
ance must malse reasonable accomTTvodation to the handicaps of 
applicants 'and employees unless the accommodation would cause 
the employer undue hardship., 

2. That providers of services, as ^recipients , are required, 
(a) to make programs operated in existing facilities 
accessible to handicapped persons , (b) to insure that 
new facilities are to be construtted so as to be readily 
accessible to handicapped persons^' and (c) to operate ^ 
their programs in a non-discrimihatory manner, 

3. That all types of physical and mentaL impairments are 
covered . * . 

4. That because its provisions are closely coordinatisd with 
those of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L, 94-142), it also requires that reaipients operatihg. 
public education programs provide a free, apprppriate ' 
education to each qualified handicapped student in tUe 
most normal (integrated) setting possible. ("Qualified" 
may refer to age limits, such as 3-21, or other require- 
ments which have been demonstrated to be essential to , 
performonce* For example, a photographer or truck driver 
trainee must have good vision In order to perform the job 
at all,) 
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5. that testing and evaluation procedures required by the 
regulations of P.L, 94-142 .are carried out, and that 
schools provide adequate opportunity for parental review 
arid challenge. 

6. That tests and other evaulation materials 

a) are validated for the specific purpose for which they 
are used and are administered by trained personnel in 
* comformance with the instructions provided by their ^ 
producer , _ \ 

- b) include those tailored to; assess specific areas of edu^^ 

catlonal need and not merely those which are designed 
to provide a single general intelligence quotient 
c) are selected and administered so as best to insure that, 

^ when a test is administered to a student with impaired 

sensory, manual, or speaking skills,, the test results 
accurately "reflect the student 's aptitude or achieve- 
ment level or whatever other factor the test purports 
to measure, rather than reflecting the studcnt^s impaired 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills Cexcept where those 
skills are the factors that the test purports to measure). 

7. That postsecondary education must not discriminate agfiinst 
handicapped persons in recruitment, admission, and treatment 
after admission. Colleges and universities are required to 
make reasonable adjustments to permit handicapped persons to 
fulfill academic requirements, and to insure' that they are not 
effectively excluded from programs because of the absence of 
auxiliary aids. ( Federal Register , May 4, 1977, p. 22682) 

The term **least restrictive alternative'* Is not used in the. regulations, but 
they do spell cut a .description of services to be provided. Specifically, 

A recipient (of federal funds) to which this subpart applies 

shall educate, or shall provide for the education of each 

qualified handicapped personHn its jurisdiction with persons 

who are not handicapped to. the maximum extent appropriate to 

the needs of the handicapped person. A recipient shall place 

a handicapped person in the regular educational environment _ , 

operated by the recipient unless it^is demonstrated by the 

recipient that the education of the person in the regular 

environment with the use of supplementary aids and services - _ 

cannot be achieved satisfactorily. ( Federal Register , May 4, 

1977,' p/^22682) ^ , ' , 

This requires documentation of the evidence and reasoning behind alterations 
in educational placement decisions. Section 504 sets no age limits, and 
.specifically mentions postsecondary vocational education as being covered by 
this law (Subpart Federal Register , May 4, 1977, p, 22683). 

■ r ^- ' ■■ , . ■■ 
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Legislation which directly relates to *4east restrictive alternative" as it 
applies to both secondary and postsecondai'y vocational education programs is 
the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94»482). Title II of this act revised 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, Title II mandates Improved planning 
and evaluation of programs, coordination of educational delivery systems in 
vocational education planning, and assurances of access to vocational 
education. 

Planning requirements mandate that each state must develop five year plans and 
yearly operational plans* In developing these plans each state agency must 
insure that 10 percent of federal money received is spent on programs for 
handicapped students. Technical amendments to Title II were contained in 
P.L, 95-40 which passed June 3, 1977, 

Selected key points which relate to the vocational education of handicapped 
students are as follows: 

1, P,L. 95-40 revised the definition of "handicapped*' in the Vocational 
Education Act to conform to the definition of "handicapped** in the 
Education of All Handicapped Children Act* P,L, 94-142, the revised 
definition includes '^specific learning disabilities'* as a handicapping 
condition. 

2. The regulations require federal and matching state and local funds to 
be used to pay only the "excess costs** of the programs for the handi- 
capped (costs of special education and related services above the costs 
of educational services. to nonhandicapped students), 

3, The 5-year state plan shall describe the planning procedures for each 
handicapped student's program, and the manner in which it will be coordin- 
ated withj and included as a part of, the student's individualized educa- 
tion program as required by the Education of All .Handicapped Children Act, 

4. The state shall use the 10 percent set-asides for handicapped persons 
to the maximum extent possible to assist handicapped persons to parti- 
cipate in regular vocational education programs. 

This law and its accompanying regulations also do not provide an operational 
definition of ''least restrictive alternative." 



The Influence of Research 

Two additional sources of developments in the education of the handicapped 
must be noted: the role of research and the role of efforts to overcome 
racial discrimination. 

Research provided an impetus based on conclusions drawn from empirical invt:s- 
tigations. Kirk (1964) , for examplej examined studies comparing special and 
regular classes in educating mildly retarded children, and concluded that 
these students achieved more academically in regular classes but seemed to 
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have better social ad just mant when attending special classes. Dunn (1968). 
concluded that the special class was no more effective than the regular class 
in educating handicapped students. He also noted that removal of a student 
from regular classes and placement in a special education setting probably 
contributed significantly to feelings of inferiority and problems in being 
accepted by nonretarded peers. Other, sucW as Clark (197S3; Kaufman et al, 
(1975); Birch (1975);, Keogh (1976); and Keogh and Levitt (1976), point out 
that "mainstreaming" has not been defined in a way that is generally accept- 
able to professionals In the field, and is a very complex process that entails 
temporal, spatial, instructional, and emotional aspects. These authors also 
indicate that the effectiveness of mainstreaming is a function of specific 
administrative, instruct ional , student, and resource variables. In summary 
Keogh (1976) stated the following: 

Although mainstreaming is clearly mandated, we have few data and 
limited information that provide systematic and clear direction 
as to effective ways to implement it. We have little evidence 
that delineates program effects. ,The legal, moral, and ethical 
imperatives in mainstreaming are obvious. There is, however, con- 
siderable obscuring when it comes to the operation, implementation 
and evaluation of the mainitreaming effort, (p. 25) 

Gugefty (1978) called attention to the complexity inherent in developing and 
implementing meaningful research on the effectiveness of vocational education 
for handicapped people in a mainstream vocational setting. He also pointed 
out that research in this area will become difficult if investigators delay 
until vocational education programs establish responses to the legal, moral, 
and ethical Imperatives of service delivery to handicapped students. 



The Influence of the Search for Racial Equality 

The final source of influence oh the growth of the least restrictive alter- 
native approach came from advocates of racial equality, Ross et al. (1971), 
noted that a major problem had developed by the inappropriate classification 
of minority children as educable mentally retarded because of invalid or in- 
competent administration of IQ tests, lack of parental involvement in 
screening and placement decisions, the stigmatizing effects of labeling, and 
the inadequacy of special education programs. According to Reynolds (1976), 
thi- President *s Committee on Mental Retardation reported in 1968 that children 
from impoverished and minQrity-group homes .were IS times more likely to be 
diagnosed as mentally retarded than were children from higher income families. 
According to Reynolds, "Administrators of school systems in the larger cities 
have been given a virtual ^ mandate to reverse the expansion of (segregatt*d) 
ipeclaUeducation programs and to eliminate the testing, categorizing and 
labeling practices associated with placement in those programs'* (1976, p, 45)* 
Public Law 94-142 and regulations implementing Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
Hfin Act of 1973 spelled out the requirements for using assessment instru- 
ments. The assessment must not discriminate unfairly and must assess 
validly v^hat it purports to mpasure. The American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, in the 1973 edition of its Manual on Terminology and Classifica - 
tion In Mental Retardation (Grossman, 1973), also redefined mental retarda- 
tion. 
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Thus, in responBe to Ibgislatlvo and judiciai mandates, the oducntlonal cHtab- 
lishment has undertiiken a massive restructuring of Its value syBtem and its 
educatiohal procosies in order to provide handicapped people vvitb opportuni'- 
ties to be educated in least restrictive enviromnenti , 

FINDING THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ALTERNATIVE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Toward a Least Restrictive Alternative 

A comprehensive review of vocational literature reveals that the term "the 
least restrictive alternative" is seldom used by vocational educators, Voca- 
tional educators, however, have made rase^ch and curriculum developments which 
provide a basis for developing a least B^strictive alternative for handicapped 
students. In 1977 Hull reviewed vocational education for the handicapped and 
did not refer to the term '4 east restrictive alternative,"^ Hull did discuss 
recent legislation relating to the vocational educatipn for handicapped student: 
alternatives for developing vocational programs; and educational strategies, 
needSj and curriculum developments. He c ' ^ 'uded that the emphasis of future 
vocational programs must be toward equal : ss and maximum accommodation* 

The least restrictive alternative according to Klein (1978) is based on the 
principle of normalization: "Normalized oxperiences are those which, for 
handicapped children most closely resemble those of their nonhandicapped peers" 
(p. 102), A high degree of rastrictlveness implies that students are segre- 
gated and a low degree of restrictiveness implies; an absence of segregative 
restrictions, . Least restrictive setting would insure that there is physical, 
socials and instructional interaction among all students. Therefore; the 
most' interactive setting would be the least re3trictive and the least inter-^ 
active would be the most restrictive* Klein specified that the necessary 
components of an interactive setting Hhould include: 

1. Social integration 

2. Status characteristics 

3. Physical integration 1 
4* Instructional interactions 

5. The role of the teacher ^ 

6. Ocological aspects of the classroom 

Burgdorf C1975) enumerates terms developed for describing the legal doctrine 
of the least restrictive alternative^ including normalization * integration, 
the cascade system^ continuum of educatiohal services, and malnstreaming* Of 
these terms p "mainstreaming" has emerged as the most widely used and perhaps 
the least understood, Mainstreaming, defined in terms of the least restric- 
tive alternative, is the process by which educators are delivering services 
to handicapped students* The process Involves educators of the various disci- 
plineSp administrators, parents, employers, and human service agency personnel. 

There are numerous definitions and examples of "mainstreaming" in the current 
literature. Clark (1975) provided the following definition: "Mainstreaming-- 
defined as an educational programming option for handicapped youth provides 
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Hupport to the handluuppud stutlQiit and lus(hdr) tuuchorCs) wlu lo he(sho) pur- 
sues all or a majority of his (her) education within a rcEular school program with 
nonhandicapped .students-- is a challenging and viable optfon of educational 
service delivery for some handicapped children and youth" (p.l). Clark sees 
mainstreaming as a challenge to shift the emphasis of providing direct support 
services to handicapped students to one of providing indirect support services 
to handicapped students. He cautions the mainstreaming of educable retarded 
adolescents into programs which have gaps in curriculum development , instruc- 
tional approaches , social training, prevocational assessment, guidance and 
counseling, work adjustment, and placement* Clark contends that vocational 
educators need support serviees for the handicapped and that few special edu-- 
cators arc trained to give the needed/technical assistance to vocational 
teachers that they have given to academic teachers ^ Support personnel for 
vocational education teachers is therefore essential for mainstreaming handi- 
capped students* Chaff in (1974) believed that the provision of supportive 
services by special education teachers was a critical need when mainstreaming 
handicapped 'Students* 

In a 1978 study of nearly 1000 vocational teachers in North Carolina, Hughes 
found several barriers to mainstroaming handicapped students. These barriers 
centered around: , 

1* Need for teacher inservice on developing occupational education programs 

2, Reduction of class size 

3* Lack of support personnel 

4* Lack of variety of options Ln small schools 

5* Lack of funds for equipment and materials 

% 

Many vocationai educators are developing program components for mainstreaming 
stUdents, Administrators of occupational education programs who believed in 
the concept of mainstreaming were found by Tarrier (1978) to have better pro- 
grams. The belief that these persons can achieve and grow resulted in a better 
conceptualized, smoother running operation. Tarrier found that a three-tier 
approach model for mainstreaming was the most successful. The three tiers 
were: (1) prevocational classes followed by (2) multi-occupational classes 
leading to, (3) regular vocational crasses. Much attention was devoted to the 
working reiationship between occupational education and special education 
faculties. The prevocational training class appeared to be an important first 
step away from the highly supportive world of special education into the more 
Independent world of work. 

Learning centers were assessed by Schultz, Kohlmannj and Davlsson (1978)* Handi- 
capped students were mainstreamed into three types of learning centers to see 
if the centers were effective in meeting the Individual needs of students in 
home economics education. A variety of activities were provided in each' learn- 
ing center, that Is^ tapes, visuals, reading materials, hands-on objects* The 
authors found that cognitive growth appeared in both the handicapped and non- 
handicapped students. Teacher attitudes toward the mainstreaming classes were 
positive and teachers were favorable toward the socialization which occurred 
as students worked toward a .common goal. The acceptance of learning centers 



as a tool in mainstreaming handicapped students is also emrhasized in the pub- 
lication by the Texas State Learning Resource Center (1977). Phelps (1977) 
has also developed a four phase model system of evaluating activities which are 
impbrtant to inainstreaming special needs learners * 

Vocatiphal educators have been active in developing and .^ /aluating mainstriani- 
ing of vocational education for the handicapped in California's secondary 
schools in order to develop guidelines, identify characteristics, and develop 
a manual on mainstreaming for California teachers, 

Johnson and Reilly (1976). also conducted a study of the mainstreaming of 
vocational education for handicapped students in California. Specific rec- 
ommendations were to place emphasis on' 

1* Promoting community acceptance of handicapped students 

2, Establishing a K-12 career education program 

3, Establishing a continuing education and information program fo;r the 
community 

4, Strengthening the financial support 

5* Scheduling time for the vocational education work supervisor to assist 

special education students 
6* Developing additional tutoring services 

Additional recommendations were made concerning inservice education, funding, 
and allocation priorities. 

In another California study Weisgerber (1977), Smith (1977), Dillman and 
Maloney (1977), and Maloney. and Weisgerber (1977) developed a series of modules 
on ''mainstreaming the handicapped in vocational education'* for general under- 
standing and planning. Disability areas covered by these modules include the 
orthopedlcal ly handicapped, the speech Impaired, the visually handicapped, and 
the mentally retardod. 

Suggestions were made by Kent (1977) for mainstreaming industrial education 
students in the shop class. Along , the same lines Feichtner and O'Brien (1976) 
made recommendations and developed a model for mainstreaming special needs 
students Into regular classrooms. In 1976 Manzitti and others conducted an 
evaluation of mainstreaming in vocational programs in Michigan, They cc'^'DCted 
information on programs available^ supportive service systems, types ar. 
number of handicapped students, and nroblems encountered in mainstreamirig , Al- 
though special education staff and parents were supportive of mainstreaming, 
Manzitti et al. found tbat/regulur teachers and parents of normal students 
tended to bo the least supportive. 

Textbooks at Last ;^ 

After several years of research and special projects, textbooks on mainstream- 
ing for vocational educators. are finally being produced. One of the first, 
Mainstreaming Guidebook for VQcational nducators , bydlahl, Appleby, and Lipe 
(1978) , covers attitudes , elimination of barriers, assessment, program modifi- 
cation, and' placement . - 



Another textbdok by Phelps and lutz (1977) on Career Explo ration and Prepara^ 
tiOTrfor the Special Needs Learners should be helpful to vocational educators 
in~pranning, deriveringi and individual Uing vocational education for handle 
capped learners. An earlier book by Brolin (1976), Vocational Preparation 
of Retarded Citizens , provides information on techniques for vocational pre- 
paration and program evaluation. 

Now that the tarminology and concepts of mainstreaming are familiar, another 
concept similar to the least restrictive alternative emerges; namely , the 
*4east restrictive environment.** 

Least Restrictive Environment 

Even though the term mainstreaming has been used widely by educators for the 
past few years, ir^ has different meanings. The authors of an awareness 
paper produced by the Council ' for Exceptional Childien for the White House 
Conference on Handicapped Individuals (1977) suggested that the term main- 
streaming be replaced by the concept of least restrictive environment when 
talking about delivery systems for educating handicapped students. The 
intent was that handicapped students, to the greatest appropriate extent, 
be educated with nonhandi capped students. Delivery systems based on the 
least restrictive environment concept offer educational placement on a ^ 
contlnutim of services ranging from the least restrictive to the most 
restrictive environment. Individualization of educational plans is the key 
to educational placemeiit. 

Vocational Strategies 

Urban and Tsuj i (1974) found that there vypre many >}.pproaches being made to 
educating handicapped students and concluded that a combination of ways de- 
pending on teacher understanding, resources of personnel, and other forms of 
assistance were the most useful. 

Progress in material development has occurred over the past few years. Curricu 
lum materials for a Spanish-English guide on job and social skills for special 
needs students were developed by Blanc (1976). Blanc also prepared manuals ^.^^ 
*bn ^vocational strategies for speciia needs students in middle schools, 
strategies for paraprofesslonulii, a manual on driver, education , and vocrtional 
skills manuals in five vocational areas. Those five areas are automoti/e 
mechanics, electronic assembly, mechanical assembly, printing, and welding. 
Specific job-related activities are emphasizod. Parker (1975) also developed 
a manual on improving occupational programs for the hand i capped. With this 
manual, teachers could design a program, prepare for specific ski U training, 
provide related academic instruction, conduct job placement and other re- 
lated .VDCutiiunal servicuH for handicapped Htudents. 

Materials and programs have been developed for specific handicapping conditinns 
instructional materials in five areas of home economics were developed by Horn 
and Barsness (1975) for educable mentally retarded students, Video tapes qn 
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teaching deaf students basic vocational skills were devoioped by snuey ti^/oj. 
Automobile maintenance, readiiig, and langi^ge activitlos were developed by 
Kessman (1976) mainly to help students follow directions, Kelley (1977) 
developed a postsecondary program of supportive services for the physically 
and SDnsorially limited adults* 

Vocational educators have also modified vocational courses for handicapped 
students. A few examples of these materials are the fnl lowing: 

1. Learning to type with one hand by Martin (1974) 

2t Bicycle repair course for deaf students by HumpJiroys (1975) 

3, Basic business course for students with specJal pe^ds by Grubb (1976) 

4* Beauty culture course for handicapped stident^^ by Grubb (1976) 

Material is available for vocational teachers to l^wv^^Iop programs for specific 
vocational areas for specific handicnppcd ^tudints. rivulalls Lambert and 
Gugerty (1978) have de\/oloped a bibJ iogifiphy containing over 3*000 items. A 
bibliography of resources on mainstreamirjg exceptioruU students in vocational 
education programs has been developed by Mulonoy (1978)* 

rhe Northwestern Region Curriculum Managemeiit Center at Olympia, Washington 
publishes The Curriculum Catajoj ue containing materials developed by voca-- 
tionaJ teachers, in the six state consort imiK Wentling and others (1978) at 
the Minnesota Research and Development Center published a Resource Directory 
t or Teacher Education in Vocational Spe cial N eeds . 

Models for Delivery of Services 

Several models for the Uerivery of vocational services to handicapped persons 
have been developed. A comprehensive occupational education system was 
designed by the New York City Board oT Rducation (1977) to provide a systems 
approach to planning. Education of handicapped and bilingual students is one 
of the 12 major divisions in the system. 

A model designed by Rocco (1977) describes a diagnostic team which gathered 
information about student backgrour i and identified student needs. The team 
then summarized the findings and developed objectives for the student and 
prescriptions for the taacher and student, A modification of programs and 
facilities foliowed. A follow-up guide^i the student through the completed 
program to an employment F.ituation, The model was primarily designed for 
secondary vocational teachers. 

The "Modification Process Model for the Vocat ional/ Rducation of Handicapped 
Students'* (p. 15) at the postsecondary level was developed by Tindall and 
Gugerty (1978). Although individualized education programs are not reqaired 
by law at the postsecondary level, this model encouraged teachers to acquire 
necessary Information on the academjc, indepondent livings and vocational 
profiles of students as well as infi^rmation on the requirements of employers 
in the field of the stl>dent^s interest. Using this Information, a prescript 
t Ion for the student could be made and modifications identified for existing 
vocational education programs. The vocational tuucher and other support staff 
carry out the neces^^ary program modif icat ions . 
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Mears (1977) at the University of NebraHka dGyelopod and Implemented a trans- 
portable presorvice and inservice delivery model to prepare vocational teachers 
to work with disadvantaged, handicapped, and minority students* A two-day 
workshop which can be used throughout the nation on inservice delivery, and a 
training component for training preservice and inservice vocational teachers 
to work with special needs students was the result of the project. 

Professional Development Programs 

Although Information about how and what to teach handicapped students is avail- 
able, there Is a question of how much ^I'nformation reaches the teachers. The 
preparation of personnel presents a problem for universities and state education 
agencies. However, progress toward answering such questions as (1) how to reach 
teacheis already in the field, (2) what kind of inservice is appropriate and 
how extensive an inservice program is needed, and (3) what should be the con^ 
tent of preservice courses has been and is being made, 

A professional development program for vocational educators of mentally retarded 
students was developed by Hull and Halloran (1974) , The program focused on a 
preservice and inservice training program to prepare teachers in vocational and 
practical arts education for educable mentally retarded students; .Hull et al. 
11976) also developed a set of procedures for teaching vocational concepts to 
special needs students. An Instructional paradigm and instructional materials 
for teaching vocational and prevocational curriculum-based concepts was developec 

Professional competencies nocessary for teachers of disadvantaged and handi- 
capped youth were identified by Albright, Nichols^ and Pinchak (1975) in a 
study of Ohio's vocational teachers* This study identified 112 competencies * 
in the areas of program management , curriculum, and classroom management in 
future preservice and inservice programs and in the evaluation of university 
education programs. / 

Handbooks 

A teacher's handbook was developed by Altfost (1975) to help identify and pro- 
vide for the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students. Another effort 
by Colorado State University resulted in an inservice course on ^'Teaching 
Students With Special NeediJ' Altfost and Hartley (1975) developed an admini- 
Htrator's handbook for the vocational education of students with special needs. 
This handbook was designed to help administrators develop district priorities; 
provide for staff devtlopment; facilities and equipment; program modification 
and coordination of community resources; as well as to understand prescriptive 
teaching; and to develop guidelines for evaluating vocational programs. 

Faulkner (1975) also developed a handbook on Implementing vocational special 
needs programs. This was primarily a handbook of policies and procedures, 
although the functions and responsibilities of different state agencies, 
coordinators, and supervisors were discussed* 
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Workshops and Programs 



Sheppard and Pais [19773 held a workshop on the development of educational 
personnal to meet the employmont and job placement needs of. handicapped per- 
sons. Major. addresses were given on the barriers to employment, interagency 
planning^ vocational training, and assessment of the handicapped. 

/fcoombe (1977) and others deveJoped a project which offered instruction in the 
area of prevocational and psychological programming for personnel working with 
the trainable mentally retarded* The structuring of curriculum to include 
prevocational and Independence training through the use of task analysis and 
criterlon=referenced measurement-baseid instruction was developnd. 

An extensive program on expanding options for handicapped persons receiving 
vocational education waa developed at West Virginia Institute of Technology 
(1976). Emphasis was placed on four areas: (1) operational world, (2) student 
.world, (3) training world, and (4) work world, Phelps and others (1976) 
^developed a workshop for ten university state department teams. The workshop 
was designed to meet the unique needs of program development or expansion in 
the home state of each team. As a result of this workshop, Albright and Clark 
(1976) developed a monograph entitled Preparing Vocational and Special Educa - 
tion Personnel to Work With Spcuial Needs Students , The monograph contained: 

1. Guidelines and stratefiies for coordination of special needs 
teacher education 

2. Personnel preparation 

3. Examples of 18 university-based personnel preparation programs 

4. Cooperative planning activities at teacher education and local 
education levels 

5. Instructional resources 

6. A federal assistance guide 

Another product of this workshop by Braun, Albright; and Evans (1977) analyzed 
the program, Including the presentations, group activities, evaluations, and 
postworkshop follow-up. Fifteen university consortium teams were to develop 
short range plans and activities for developing and improving education and 
employment opportunities for handicapped persons through improved teacher 
education programs. The team approach to preparing vocational special needs 
personnel was quite successful. Each participating team was provided with a 
mini-grant from the University of Illinois to conduct a small segment of. re- 
search in its own state, 

Sankovsky (1977) conducted an anulysiii of a statewide survey of vocational 
educators in Alabama who work with disadvantaged and handicapped students to 
identify their training needs. A series of nine cluster training areas were 
Identified as areas of preservico and inservice training, The areas are; 

1, The art and science of teaching special needs 

2, Development and use of speclul materials and curricula 

3. Developing interperHonal skills 

4. Teaching reading skills 
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si Information on special resource material 

6. Training in motivational technology 

7. Using experienQad teachers as trainers ^ 

8, Development and use of individualized instructional materials 

9, Teaching math ikills 

As a foi low-up^ reconmendations for preservice^and inservire training were, 
made to state universities and education agencies. 

/Par aprof essi onal s 

The role of-the paraprofessional in vocational education programs for the hand- 
-^icapped student has been researched by Dean (1978). The relationship of 
paraprofessional s to vocational education of handicapped students could be as 
follows: 

1. Mainstreaming of handicapped students into regular classroom and vocational 
shops or laboratories will be a prevailing and expanding trend in public 
schools, 

2. The regulttr classroom -teacher will thus be confronted with new instruc- 
tional problems and will need to apquire special competencies. 

3. The regular classroom teacher will need additional help to cope with the 
challenges posed by mainstreaming* 

4. Because of budget 1 imitations * most school systems will be unable to em- 
ploy special education specialists to help the classroom teacher. 

S* Help can be provided at a reasonable expense by employing laart- or full- 
time teacher aides* ' 

6, The regular classroom teacher and the teacher aide will require inservice 
training to acquire needed competencies. 

7, Limitations of school funds preclude inservice training programs such as 
workshops or institutes which require the teacher and the teacher aide to 
be absent from normal duties and which necessitate hiring substitute 
teaching' personnel* 

Dean then proposed the team learning concept. The teacher and teacher aide 
would function as a team, be trained as a team, and work as a team in the 
classroom* The need for a paraprofessional would b^ satisfied when SO percent 
of a class of 16 students were disadvantaged or handicapped* The qualifications 
and selection of paraprofessionals in vocational education are also discussed, 

Paraprofessionals, can be used in many program areas to enhance the education of 
students with various disabilities* The training and managing of paraprofes- 
sionals as tutors and notetakers for mainstreamed deaf students were addressed 
by Osguthorpe, Whitehead, and .Bishop (1978). The notetaking and tutoring 
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techniques used by the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) in 
training paraprofessionaU as well as' the NTID management system for pkrapror 
fessionals were included, 

Competincy-Based Programs " ^ 

The recent trend of competency-baied education in vocational education is 
also apparent in the development of vocational programs for handicapped ' 
students* Recommendations on competency-based education for the inserviLe 
training for coordinators of special needs in vocational education were made 
by Krantz (1977) , The' special needs coordinators are members of a local- 
education agency who are responsible for the design and direction of vocational 
education programs for handicapped and disadvantaged students. Krantz 
developed a llst^ of 44 competencies which were required by special needs 
coordinators. 

Chisman and Novak '(1977) devel^ed a competency=based administration module 
for planning vocational education programs for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped. This is orte of seven instructional materials designed to help 
vocational administrators. Learning experiences are sequenced so that 
administrators are guided through implementation plans. 

Competencies needed and problems of special needs teachers in Virginia were 
identified by Sheppard (1975). Teachers indicated that university courses 
and work experience ranked high in preparing them to teach special needs 
courses. Problems included: (1) students' lack of motivation^ (2) poor 
attendance and personal problems, (3) deficiencies in instructional materials, 
and (4) an inability to provide quality instruction to all students. Compe- 
tencies needed included: (1) knowledge of the student's physicalj educational 
and behavioral characteristics, fl) awareness of appropriate teaching tech-- 
niques^ (3) guid.ince resources, (4) instructional materials and laboratory 
experiences, and (5) practical experiences. 

• 

A competency based vocational teacher education program was developed in Flor- 
ida by Andreyka et al . (1976) . Jury members evaluated competencies in ten 
major areas. The areas were: (1) program planning, (2) instructional planning 
and teaching methods, (3) evaluation, (4) management, (5) guidance, (6) school- 
community relations, (7) student organizations, (8) professional role, and 
(9) unique competencies. The study suggested that grouping of competencieb 
for use in a preservice or inservice program can be accomplished based on 
the unique needs of participants in the objectives of the particular program. 

Other Techniques 

Gold (n.d.) has been developing tuchniques to train the trainable mentally 
retarded to do vocational skills. In his film, Try Another Way (Gold,' 1975) , 
he teaches the trainable mentally retarded to assemble bicycle brakes. He 
has also developod a series of seven training films on his own task 
analysis system for teaching the trainable mentally retarded. Gold writes 
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'e^tepBivoly about casing task aiialyiis in educating the trainable mentally 
.retarded. Many publioati@ns on training, vdcationa] rehabilitation, teacher 
preparation, and vocatlorial skills development for the trainable mentally 
retarded have been written by Gold and a review of his work would be valuable 
in prepaf ing a least restrictive educationar program for handicapped students. 

Work Experlenci ^ ^ 

Hagestuen and others from the Mlnneiota Instructional Materials Center (1977) 
developed a teacher-cpordihator handbook on vocational education work, experience 
programs for handicapped students. The work experienc*e program was to provide 
handicapped students vitfi the skills for entry level employment upon cpmpletion 

secondary level ppograms or at the age of 21, In order to accomplish this 
goal, the responsibilities of the coordinfftorj employer^ student, and school 
were delineated* Problems and suggestions for work experience programning were 
addressed, Hagestueu and his associates considered work experience as prevoca- 
tional in nature and related to the general employability and life survival 
skills of the handicapped Student* * / 



Projects , ^ . 

Project SERVE, Special Education Rehabilitation and Vocational Education 
(Wrobel, 1972], in Minnesota is an oxamplQ of a successful ongoing, project to 
serve handicapped and disadvantaged students. This school setting provides 
many the needs of a Igast restrictive alternative education for handicapped 
students; ^The Vocational Counseling Unit and the Vocational Evaluation Program 
work together ^o provide coordlriat^on of services, careei exploration, prevo- 
cationa) orientation, vocational evaluation, and vocational counseling* The . 
special needs students are integrated into the regular #916'Vo^Tefch Serve 
Center programs^ comprised of 55 occupational areas* Students are provided with 
supplemental and remedial instruction and personal adjustment programs, A 
postsecondary program provides an opportunity for a high schoof equivalence 
examination. Job seeking and survival skillsTj independent living' skills, 
placement, and follow-up services are provided* 

A project on program evaluation and planning. Project PEP CTindallj 1977) ^ * 
identified the vocational needs of handicapped students in Wisconsin's secondary 
schools and the need for ^econdary-postsecondary articulation* The roles of 
vocatipnal administrators, employers, vocational teachers, agencies, and community 
citizens were identified in the articulation procest^ CORE groups from each of 
Wisconsin's 16 vocational, technical, and adult education districts participated 
in a dissemination and planning workshop to expand and improve vocational serv- 
ices to handicapped students. As part of this study, Franken and Tindall (1977) 
conducted a survey of over 3,000 secondary students ages 14-21 to determine their 
vocational, needs for the 1977-1982 period. Vocational training desires, sup- 
portive service needs, and learning modes were identified. Students were found 
tD be multiply disabled with dysfunctions in the cognitive, psychomotor, and 
affective areas. Twelve percent of the handicapped studpnts were thought by 
their special education teachers to be able to participate In postsecondary 
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vocational aducation in a regular classroom without extra help. Twenty-four 
percent were believed to be able to be in a regular classroom^ with some special 
considerations and 29 percent could attend postsecondary vocational education 
couries as members of a special class. 

Barrlars 

The Project PEP study (Kumar and Tindall, 1977), also identified seven major 
barriers to enrollment in and completion of vocational programs in Wisconsin's 
16 Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education Districts, These barriers were 
, the following: 

1. Attitudinal and emotional 

2. Accessibility 

3. Employment 

4. Legal 

5* Organized group 

6. Professional preparation 

7. Resource 

Recommendations were made for their removal, 

Phillips (1977) contended that barriers between handicapped individuals and 
their success can be grouped in three general areas: (1) barriers within 
handicapped persons , their families, and other advocates, (2) barriers within 
the helping system, and (3) barriers within society. 

A policy development guide for vocational education of handicapped students 
was developed by Davis and Ward (1978) to iiid administrators and others working 
with vocational programs. The guide will help administrators and state and 
local education agencies develop clear written policies for the establishment 
of vocational programs for handicapped students, 

Employmant for pay or nonpay is the goal of the majority of the handicapped 
students in vocational education^ Although research has been reported in this 
area, much remains to be done. Recent legislation calling for affirmative 
action by employers doing business with the United States Government, such as 
Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, has helped. Organizations such 
as the Presidant's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped (PCEH) have also 
been effective. This committee held a national forum entitled Pathways to 
Employment in 1976. The 200 delegates to this . national forum offered reccm- 
mendii^ions to the PdEH concerning the employment of handicapped persons. The 
barriers to elwployment were identified, and suggestions were made for their 
removal. Recommendations also were made for legislation, administration, 
education J and the handicapped public, 

Anderson (1976) recognized a number of barriers to employment for persons with 
minimal brain dysfunctions. These were rigid academic requirements, inflexible 
.apprenticeship tests, inappropriate application procedures, restrictive union 
requiremfii.ts, and inflexible working conditions. 
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Warren (1976) contends that the poor rate of success is related to improper 
mothods, inadequate assistance and cooperation in education, insufficient 
effort on the part of the vocational oducator, or an inappropriate base of 
operations. 

Finally a report to the Congress was made by the Comptroller General of the 
United Strites (19761 on Training Educator s for the H andicapped: A Need to 
Red i roc t Fo dcr al Pro^rain s/ The need for more assistance to teachers of 
hand ic£ipped students was stressed. Recommendations were made to the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to direct the U.S. Office of 
fiducatlon to: 

1. PrDvido a major emphasis on programs for training the nation's 
regular classroom teachers to deal offectively with the handicapped, 

in cooperation with state and local education agencies and institutions 
of higher learning 

2. Discourage the use of Bllll funds for stipends for full-time students, 
except where such stipe-ids are deemed essential and other sources of 
student assistance are not available 

3* Emphasize the need for applying indiviuualized instruction techniques 
to the handicapped by supporting projects (such as those for preparing 
and using paraprofessionals) designed to extend the reguiar classroom 
teacher* s ability tc reach individual students 

Sale (19773 believes that handicapped indlv iduals have entered a new era. He 
states that there is such a thing as a right to work, to freely choose one's 
work, and to compete faii'ly for the work one is able to do. He concludes that 
It is the law that the handicapped people of our country have a right to be 
able to do work they ui^' fitted to do. 

DEVELOPING LEAST RESTRICTIVE VOCATIONAL 
SERVICES FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



This, section will descriljo some of the authors* experloncos in delivering voca- 
tional services to teachers of handicapped students. The objective of the 
delivery system is to provide the least restrictive alternatives to handicapped 
students in vocational education. Three areas of input are provided to help 
the classroom teachers and administrators in: 

K Preservice and inservice training 

2 , Deve loping a prose r iption foundat ion 

3, Preparing teachers to work with handicapped students 



Preservice and Insorvice Training 



Proservlce and inservico training needs of vocational teachers are similar at 
this time. Changes in the daily instructional techniques are necessary, 
■vrpropriate revisions of existing courses are sometimes sufficient and at 
other times additional courses may be necessary. 

Developing a Prescription Foundation 

The first step in developing the least restrictive alternative is to develop 
an educational prescription for the handicapped student. A prescription is 
an educational plan to help a handicapped student to function based upon his 
or her capabilities r In order to develop an appropriate prescription, the 
teacher must consider a broad range of problems affecting the learning of the 
handicapped student. 

The information needed to make a good prescription is divided into two basic 
categorLes: (1) those things which need to be known before the class starts 
or early In the class, and (i) those things which need to bo considered after 
the class ends. The following profiles may yield important information on the 
student's background* 

1, Academic Profile for reading ability^ math skills, and learning modes 

2, Independent Living Profile for ability to get along with peers, money 
managemont abiUty, safety and health situations, transportation 
situation, and independent living 

3, Vocational Profile for job skills, work experience, interests, and 
apt itudes 

Vocational teachers must also be looking ahead with the student to the post= 
class environment, Wlmt employment skills will be needed? Will the student 
need a special job or a redesigned job? In follow-up plans, will job super- 
vision, supportive services or advanced training be required? Is the student 
headed toward a nonemployment status? If nonemployment is the case, what 
shculd be the next step? Should it be mDre education or some supportive 
service? 

When some or all of the above information is considered, an individual pre- 
scription can be developed. As an educational plan is prescribed for the 
student, the help which the student needs outside the vocational classroom 
must be considered. Prevocational , supportive, and academic services may be 
aecessary to supplement the vocational education plan* Teachers should ask 
for these services If they feel such services are needed* The prescription 
should include the tasks which are to he learned and the method for teaching 
the tasks or competencies. The prescription should include course modifica- 
tion plans. Although the prescriptiun may be readily made, the course 



inodification may require time and effort. Prescriptions calling for individ- 
ualized instruction, materials development and physical modification in the 
classroom may not be completed during the current semester or school year. 
This does not mean that handicapped students must remain outside the regular 
classroom until the modifications are completed. Handicapped students are 
usually able to succeed in the regular classroom with modifications which are 
made before or during the early stages of the class. The process of building 
vocational education for the handicapped should lead to competitive employment, 
independence, and finally to the self-esteem which the handicapped justly 
deserve. 

As previoi'sly stated, preparing the individual student education plan should 
involve V .sideration of the key elements in curriculum planning. The follow- 
ing list of considerations is provided to help teachers modify curriculum to 
meet student needs/ 



!♦ Administrative Policy 

II. Student Assessment and Evaluation 

1) needs assessment 

2) testing of the student for mastery of course materials; 
contents , procedures 

3) testing and certificates; types, criteria 

III. Occupation Information 

1) job goals; types, duties 

2) skilljs needed to be hired 

3) supervision available; type, extent 

4) potential stress factors 

5) physical demands 

6) transportation factors 

iV. Course Content 

1) quantity 

2) areas covered 

3) time constraints 

4) reading level = 

5) math level Cwhon applicablo) 

V, Teaching Procedures 

1) for usp with the entire class 

21 for us6 with the handicapped student on an individual 

' has IS • 

VI. Identification, Selection, and Sequencing of Concepts and Skills 
to be Taught 

1) order of presentation 

2) rate, of presqntation 



VII. ^ Instructional Resources 

1) textbook j manual, or workbook 

2) teaching materials and aids for teacher use 

3) learning materials and aids for student use 

VI 11* Supportive Services 

1) in-house 

2) outside agencies 

3) coordination mechanisms for these services 

IX. linvlronmental Modifications 

1) buildings, laboratory,, equipment, materials, 
classrooms 

X. Emotional Climate of the Classroom 

1) feelings of nonhandicapped students 

2) feelings of handicapped students 

3) feelings of teacher 

Xi. Employer Contact and Job Placement 

Preparing Teachers to Woirk With Handicapped Students 

The inservice or preservice process consists of four parts: 

1 , Awareness i the experience of how important it can be to perceive the 
details of interpersonal interaction and respond appropriately 

2. ' FieasBurajice : soliciting input from the class concerning their successful 

experiences with handicapped learners 

3, Problem Definition : identifying the learning characteristics often 
associated with the handicapped student ^ and examining the teaching 
process for necessary modifications 

4. Problem Resolution : presenting strategies to solve the problems 

Vocational teachers need a variety of resources and materials to help in the 
development of the least restrictive alternatives for their handicapped 
students, A method of providing materials has been developed by the staff 
at the Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center. Center staff conduct a. continual 
search for materials on the vocational education of handicapped students. A 
bibliography of these materials is developed periodically and distributed to 
teachers within the state. Vocational teachers can then borrow the materials 
by mail through a free loan system. There are currently about 3500 items in 
the collection. 

This type of service provides teachers with access to the latest materials 
and also provides the staff, who collect and distribute the materials with an 
indication of teachers' needs. The staff th uses this information for 
planning and developing materials. . 



5 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Vocational educators are in the forefront in providing the least restrictive 
alternative for handicapped students* Help from many areas outside the voca- 
tional classroom is needed td increase the effectiveness of daily instruc- 
tion and a delivery system which will provide vocational teachers with the 
existing knowledge on the vocational education of handicapped students. 
Recommendations for providing and improving the delivery system follow. 



Planning 

State education agency decision makers, in cooperation with local education 
agency and university decision makers, should determine if they have made a 
philosophical commitment to allocating the resources needed to insure that 
handicapped students are successfully educated in the least restrictive 
alternative possible. The best educational strategies/ methods, and materials 
available will prove useless unless decision makers value them enough to 
utilize them (Gold, 1973; Klein, 1978), = . 

Before major changes are made, the responsibilities for the processes involved 
in educating handicapped students, the measurement of success, the organiza- 
tional revision for effective professional cooperation, and the specific 
student problems must be determined* It is strongly urged that all who are 
expected to carry out the processes involved in educating handicapped students 
have the opportunity to contribute to the planning process [Kaufman at al*, 
1975; Gugerty* 1978). 

In attempting to institute least restrictive alternatives for handicapped 
students In any vocational education program, interagency cooperation must 
be developed between vocational education, special education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. This cooperation should be formalized by specific planning 
sessions and written service delivery agreements to avoid service gaps, 
duplication of effort, inefficiency, and the likelihood that many people who 
are in need of and able to benefit from such services would "fall between the ■ 
cracks^* (Wrobel, 1972; Dean, 1978), 

It is recommended that schools and other local human service agencies facili- 
tate interagency and interprofessional communication by jointly developing 
data collection forms which use as many common terms and labels as possible. 

It is recommended that state-level decision makers increase the adult and 
continuing vocational education programs which serve adult handicapped people 
who are employed, especially those who might be underemployed. 

It is recbnunended that state education agency decision makers responsible for 
the establishment and enforcement of instructional certification requirements 
for vocational educators examine alternatives to the *'add on" approach to the 
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certification of now teachers to work witH handicappod students. The *'add on'* 
approach can easily imply that handicapped people arc really difforent from 
ovcryone else, and imposBiblc to instruct without intensive specialized 
training, A suggested alternative to adding more required courses would be 
to incorporate instruction in needed competencies into existing courses 
required for certification (Sankovsky, 1977). Teacher-trainees learning to 
develop course objectives , lesson plans, and teaching materials should be 
focusing their attention on problems likely to arise from the entire spectrum 
of students who enroll in their courses. 

It is recommended that at Ipast one staff member be assigned full time to 
coordinate services to handicapped students at the local education agency and 
monitor the effectiveness of the educa-tional alternatives offered* Some 
handicapped people, particularly many retarded people, will achiovo much more 
in all aspects of their lives if they have an advocate-mentor to help them 
through the difficulties and crises which are a j t of daily life (Chavanj 
1976). 

It is recominended that secondary and postsecondary institutions develop a 
cooperative plan of vocational training which allows handicapped students 
to explore vocational options and receive basic vocational and prevocational 
skill training at the secondary level. They then may enter a postsecondary 
institution to receive additional skill training which is neither too advanced 
nor a duplication of the secondary-level training. 

It Is recommended that universities increase their research and training 
efforts on the vocational and prevocational education needs of handicapped 
adults, in addition to handlcanped chi Idro n. It cannot be assumed that what 
works for handicapped youngsters is equally applicable to handicapped adults. 
It is also recommonded that the li.S, Office of Fiducation, when issuing RFPs 
for contracts and grantSj provide financial incentives which foster an 
increased emphasis on the vocational education and related problems of handi- 
capped adul ts . 

It in recommended that federal and state legislatures consider the appropria- 
tion of funds to help alleviate critical problems of the educational system 
which servo as barriers to educating handicapped people. Some of these criti- 
cal problems are the inseryice training of teachers and administrators, hiring 
of paraprofessionals, and dissemination of appropriate curriculum materials. 

It is recommenc^ed that handicapped people, their parents ^ and other advocates 
ask for services and explore their rights on a local basis. 

It is recommended that local education agencies adjust class size as needed 
when placing handicapped students into the regular classroom, because the 
development and implementation of modifications in vocational programs for 
handicapped persons may require extensive teacher time not only for prepara- 
tion but also for implementation. 



Staff DevelopTOnt 



Tho development of a range of alternatives in vocational education program- 
ming will require a greater emphasis on the use of individualized education 
programs and specific teaching techniques* It is recommended that teacher 
trainers^ both preservice and inservicej stress i 

1. The principle that learning is often unrelated to the quality of perform- 
ance after* learning has occurred. In other words/ one cannot assume that 
a slow learner, for instance^ will be a poor performer. He or she might 
perform quite well once learning has occurred , 

2. The effective use of vocational assessment systems, or the reports result- 
ing from assessmentj especialiy in situations where the assessment process 
did not distinguish between a person's learning rate or style and the 
quality of that person *s performance once he or she has learned the task 
under consideration, 

3. The difference between presentation of material to students in an educa- 
tional setting and the establishment and implementation of systematic 
training sequences. Not all handicapped people are skilled at self- 
instruction. Merely presenting material in an unsystematic fashion on 
the assumption that ''learners will get it*' on their own can do a great 
disservice to students in the class. 

It is recommended that state and local education agencies explore new methods 
of training their current vocational teachers to instruct handicapped students. 
It is also recommended that paraprofessionals and regular vocational teachers 
receive inservice training in working as teams to teach handicapped students 
(Dean, 1977), Appropriate inservice training shuuld also be provided to 
other staff who will be expected to play important administrative and suppor- 
tive roles AH a mainstream setting* The current training received by admini- 
strators, guidance counselors, and psychologists, to mention but three possible 
professional support groups, frequently does not prepare them to work with 
handicapped students directly or to serve in a consulting or support capacity 
to regular educators who are or will be working directly with handicapped stu- 
dents (Keogh and Levitt, 1976). 

It U rycommonded thai the following procodufcs be usod in designing inservice 
training: (D actively involve participants, (2) build on their present levels 
of skill and knowledge, (3) individualize experiences to meet the needs of; 
participants, (4) provide on-going learning experiences, and (5) implement 
practical rather than theoretical experiences. Provision should also be made 
for the appropriate orientation and training of new staff as they join the 
organiiation (Tindall and Gugerty, 1973). 

Unliversity teacher educators of special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation should Instruct their^ students in skills and attitudes 
which facilitate the intorprofessional cooperation and joint responsibility 



th?y avQ likuly to need once they are employed, This preparation should re- 
quire extensive academic Interaction as exemplified in team teaching by uni-^ 
ver.Hity staff, creative and shared placements in practicum settings, exposure 
to ri utilization of professional literature from all throe areas, and an em- 
phasis on problem solving (Weisenstein, 1977). 



Curriculum 

It is recommended that vocational educators adhere to the concept of teaching 
individual learners. 

It is recommended that local education agencies allow time for and insist on 
the preparation of daily lesson plans. Teachers who expect to handle several 
students of different skill levels and who require different instructional 
strategies must plan carefully so that the students will receive systematic 
instruction suitable to their needs. 

It is recommended that educational institutions adopt a competency-based 
approach to instruction coupled with an open-entry, open-exit enrollment 
policy. In addition, the curricula should be developed in cooperation with 
the needs of local employers so that students who do not or cannot master 
the competencies required for proficiency in a broad vocational or technical 
area can focus on competencies which would make them employable. 



Instructional Materials 

It is recommended that a regional curriculum network develop, collect, and 
disseminate instructional materials designed to help vocational educators 
serve handicapped students. Such a network should not assume a passive role 
of waiting for interested educators to discover and utilize available 
resources. Rather, the network should: 

1. Actively recruit users by means of frequent fliers listing available 
materials - 

2. Increase the awareness of potential users by displaying samples from 
their collections at conventions of likely user groups, such as state 
vocational associations, state special education associations, state 
rehabilitation associations 

3. Provide consultation services upon request in order to translate relevant 
research results into usable forms for practitioners 

4. Install a toll-free phone-in system so that users can discuss their 
problems with staff and receive relevant material on a free loan basis 
by. return mail . . 

5. Compile and distribute bibliographies of holdings to Individual users 
and relevant human service and educational organizations 
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It l-s ruaommondod that state education agencies devLHu and iinplcinont resoarch 
utiiizatiun stratugieH wlucli includo translating significant rosQarch results 
on least restrictive alternatives into daily practico on the local level. 
Jaques and Bolton (1975) and Hamilton and Muthard (1975) present issues in, 
and models for, an aggressive approach to research utilization. 

Local vocational training programs which have developed effective teaching 
materials and instructional techniques for use in programs designed to provide 
a variety of least restrictive alternatives for students having identified 
handicaps should make these materials and techniques available to other voca- 
tional training programs on at least a statewide level. This could be done on 
a cost recovery basis and coordinated by a state level vocational agency* 

CONCLUSIONS 



Vocational educators have progressed in the development of vocational programs 
to serve handicapped students. Research and development activities have oc- 
curred in all areas of the nation. In general, the solution is a return to 
teaching and meeting individual needs, whether a handicapped or nonhandicapped 
student is involved. The purpose of vocational education is to train people 
for paid or unpaid employment. Therefore, one of the criteria for evaluating 
vocational programs for handicapped people should be job placement of the stu= 
dents* Handicapped people, their pai^ents, and others are evaluating vocational 
programs on this basis. 

Improvement of vocational education for handicapped people is primarily the 
task of the vocational teachers who prepare daily instruction* However^ voca- 
tional administrators, coordinators, academic and special educators, universi- 
ties, stafe education agencies, human service agencies, employers, and others 
also have a part in the process, No one group can provide all of the services 
needed* ' . 

Barriers to vocational education have been identified in the delivery system/ 
The three broad groups suggested by Phillips (1977) are: (1) barriers within 
handicapped persons, their families, and other advocates, (2) barriers in the 
helping system, and (3) barriers within society* Successful strategies for 
overcoming these barriers are being developed by vocational educators. Educa- 
tors have moved from an awareness state, in which the major activities were 
the identification of needs, characteristics, and abilities of handicapped 
persons, to a more active stage. In this stage, the means of removing the 
barriers are being researched, new methods and techniques are being tried and 
evaluated, and an increasing concern about emyloyment is evident. 

The most essential need is the revision of the professional development serv- 
ices provided by universities and state education agencies* The term "main- 
streaming'* is giving way to the concept of *4east restrictive alternative*" 

Inservice training for existing teachers remains critical. Although appropri- 
ate methods and techniques have been researched and have been found to be 
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suciiessful, the application of the knowlodge to the gonorul vocational public 
is lackinc. There arc not enough appropriately trained staff at the state 
oducat ion agency or university levels to meet the insorvico needs of vocational 
teachers. The knowledge of how to teach handicapped students and what services 
to provide arc available. Each state or area needs to develop an appropriate 
delivery system to provide for the insorvice needs of existing teachers. 

Some materials have been developed in nearly every disability and vocational 
area. In order for a handicapped student to be given the least restrictive 
alternative, these existing materials must be shared among vocational educa- 
tors and new materials developed. Not all materials need to be modified. 
Teachers need to have the competencies to adopt, modify, or develop the appi^o- 
priato materials as needed. 

Increasing attention is being given to nroviding employment for handicapped 
persons. Cooperation of employers and vocational educators is apparent. This 
has been brought about partially by new legislation pertaining to the rights 
of handicapped persons to employment. Employment increases have been also 
brought about as a result of more handicapped people learning an employable 
ski-ll and then seeking employment. 

Many vocational educators and others have been extremely active in their efforts 
to provide vocational education to handicapped students. This paper includes 
only a small portion of the research materials and program developments avail- 
able to vocational educators charged with the developmerit of the least restric- 
tive alternative vocational education program for handicapped students. 

Many researchers have proceeded under the concept of the least restrictive 
alternative without using the terminology. This is not to say that all 
vocational educators have provided a least restrictive alternative. However, 
many facets of a least restrictive alternative vocational program for handl-- 
capped students have been developed. Even though much research and develop- 
ment work remains undone, vocational educators do have a rich data bank of 
existing information to draw upon as they develop the least restrictive voca- 
tional education programs for their handicapped students. The successful 
^development of the least restrictive alternative vocational programs for 
handicapped students will depend upon the ability of the vocational teacher 
to utilize the existing research and development results. 
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